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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HARPY EAGLE. 





This bird is the most magnificent of the eagle | telling or acting a falsehood if the consequences 


| George; ‘‘ but if we can contrive to mend the} 


| best way 1 think, don’t you?” 


|mediately diseover it had been broken, I would | me from every evil way. 
| not do it, because it would be deceiving them—it! and give me grace and strength to do it.” But 





While Harry was on his way to Mr. Clarke’s 
table and say nothing about it, that will be the he reflected with a heavy heart upon the difficul- 
| ties and temptations of his situation ;-—for he could 
** No,”’ answered Harry firmly. | not but see that George was a bad boy, and he 
** Why?” asked George. | feared if they continued to live together that his 
‘* Because it would not be right; it would not own principles and reputation would be injured 
be honest, George.” | by him. ‘* What ought I to do?” was a question 
*‘T don’t see why it would’nt, Harry. If we! which Harry often asked himself—not, ‘‘ What 
can mend the table and make it as strong and/is expedient?” not, ‘‘ What seems the safest 
handsome as it was before we broke it, where | course?” but, ** What ought I to do?” and the 
would be the dishonesty ?”’ } question, almost unbidden, now recurred to his 
**You know well enough we can’t do it,George. | mind. 
And even if we could mend it so that Mr. Law-| Harry knew that his own wisdom could not an- 
rence and the lady who bespoke it should not im- | swer-it, and he prayed in his heart, ‘‘ Father keep 
Show me what is right 


would not be doing as we would be done by.” i still he felt perplexed and anxious; and when he 
‘* You are always so strict, Harry. ButI don’t | opened the shop door and saw Mr. Lawrence 

think there would be any great harm in doing as | there, with an angry eye fixed upon George, he 

I propose, because you know Mr. Lawrence has | could not help trembling and turning pale. 

taken us only upon trial, and if he finds out we| ‘‘ Go} George,” said Mr. Lawrence calmly but 

have done this mischief he will not keep us.” | sternly, ‘‘take your clothes and leave my house 
** And so you think there is no great harm in| and shop forever.” 


‘Pray, pray forgive me,” said George plead- 





tribe, and is distinguished from them all by the | Of speaking the truth are likely to prove unplea-| ingly. ‘I did-not mean to do it, Harry made 


shortness of its wings, the extreme robustness of | $2nt to us. ' t , 
its legs, and the more than ordinary curvature of | ceit is always wicked whether the temptation to it 


its back and talons. According to Hernandez, 
the Harpy is so bold that it does not scruple to 
attack the most ferocious beasts, and even man 
himself; but this attribute is probably as much 
exaggerated as its docility, when he adds that he 
may be tamed and trained to catch other birds for 
his master, as readily as the rest of his tribe. He 
states further that it ic quarrcleeme, evtlan, and 
fierce, and preys on birds, hares and other small 
animals. Linuzus adds to this account, probably 
on the report of the keepers of the Spanish men- 
agerie, that it is capable of splitting a man’s skull 
with a single blow of its beak. It is said by trav- 
ellers that it commonly feeds on two kinds of sloth 
found in the forests of Guiana, and carries off in 
its talons fawns and other young quadrupeds. 
Sownini confirms these details, and describes it 
as living perfectly solitary in the depth and dark- 
ness of the thickest forests, where of course it is 
seldom disturbed by the prying eye of curiosity. 

In captivity there is little to distinguish its man- 
ners from those of the other birds of its tribe. An 
individual taken from the nest, in possession of the 
elder Jacquin, became so tame as to suffer its head 
to be handled and scratched; but unfortunately 
this specimen was found dead on its passage to 
Europe, having fallen a victim, as was supposed 
to the vengeance of the sailors, whose monkeys 
it had destroyed. These animals incautiously 
approached too near the cage, and were seized by 
its powerful talons: it devoured them with almost 
all their bones, but not without skinning them, an 
operation which it uniformly performed previous- 
ly to consigning them to its maw. 








NARRATIVE. _ 











Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Consequences of Truth and Falsehood, 


‘* What shall we do, Harry?” said George Bur- 
ton to his companion, as they stood looking sor- 
rowfully at a beautiful work-table, which they had 
thrown down and broken in a boyish scuffle. 

“I know of but one honest way,” answered 
Harry rather bluntly; for he-knew enough of 
George to fear that he was about to propose some 
other way. 


**Oh! I know of a good many ways;”’ said 


Now my parents taught me that de-| me.” H 
** Harry was you present when this table was 
be strong or weak; and I know the Bible threat-; broken,” inquired Mr. Lawrence without noticing 
ens fearful punishments to all those ‘who love | George’s petition or accusation. 
and make a lie.’”’ ** Yes, sir,” answered Harry promptly. 

** But it is only for once;”’ urged George. ‘* Then tellme how it happened—from you I 

‘* Besides he who is persuaded to tell one to-day | shall hear the truth.” 

will be more easily persuaded tomorrow;” an-| When Harry finished his plain straight forward 
swered Harry, ‘‘ and is it not wrong to tell even| recital, he drew a long breath, for a great weight 


one Glsehood? ” was removed ‘from’ his -mind; and then contin- 
** But you know you havo set your acart upon | wea, i Know It was Wrong not to go Immeaiaiely 


staying here with Mr, Lawrence and learning | to Mr. Clarke’s as you desired me; and wrong to 
the cabinet-maker’s trade; you would be sorry | wrestle in the shop amongst the furniture; I know 
enough to have to give it up; and you will have | we were thoughtless and careless, but we did not 
to if he finds us out.”’ do the misehief wilfully, we did not mean to do it. 

‘** Well, I had rather never learn a trade than} If you could forgive us this once, and try us a 











to be guilty of dishonesty and deceit,” answered | little longer ” 

Harry steadily. ‘‘ But Mr. Lawrence isa good| ‘‘Itis not for breaking the table, Harry, that 
man, and a kind man, I don’t believe he will send | I send George away; that I consider a small of- 
me away for telling the truth.” fence—but forattempting to deceive me, for tell- 

**He will send us both away, I know he will, | ing me a falsehood. If this were his first offence 
and my father will be very angry with me. Oh, | of the kind I might forgive’ it—but it is not—I 
Harry! J did not think before you would refuse | cannot trust him; and‘1 will not have any body ia 
to stand by a friend in trouble.” my house that I cannot trast. 

This was to Harry the sorest trial of all; but Harry ventured to say, ‘‘ But, sir, he spoke 
his principles were fixed upon a sure foundation | the truth when he said he did not mean to'doit.’” 
and they stood firm. ‘ George,” he said gently, ‘Yes, Harry; and it was the only truth he-ut- 
but decidedly, *‘I will do for you all I would do} tered during our conversation. In passing the 
for myself—all I honestly can; and you ought not | window, just now, to come into the shop, I saw 
to wish me to do more.” George busily engaged over the table; he heard 

‘* Well,you may turn tell-tale if you like,”’ said | mystep and hurried-his tools out of the way as 
George angrily; ‘‘ I shall say no more to you. I} fast as possible; but he was not quick enough, 
only hope you will be as ready to bear the conse- | the glue-pot remained out of its place. I inquir- 
quences of the mischief as you are tell of it.” ed what he had been doing with glue. ‘ Noth- 

**«T do not intend to say anything of you,George, | ing,’'was his answer. ‘ How came it here then?’ 
unless I am obliged to; but if Mr. Lawrence/}I asked. He said ‘I don’t know.’ I tookup the 
questions me I -shall tell him the truth. And I | table, it fell to pieces in my hands, and the glue, 
hope I shall always be ready to bear the conse-| not yet dry, was visible where the broken parts 
quences of doing my duty.” had been joined together. ‘Did you break this 

‘* Suppose then you go and do your duty now, | table, George,’ I demanded. ‘No sir,’ he repli- 
instead of standing here talking about it. Mr.|ed. It grieved me to hear his falsehoods, and I 
Lawrence, you know, told you to take that letter | questioned him no further.” 
to Mr. Clarke immediately.” ‘And now, George,’ he continued turning to 

** Yes;” answered Harry with his usual candor | the poor trembling guilty delinquent, ‘‘ prepare 
in acknowledging his faults and quite undisturbed | to go back to your father. My confidence in you 
by the taunting manner in which George spoke. | is gone—I can no longer believe, and therefore 
** And if I had gone immediately as I ought to | can no longer trust you—you have ruined your- 
have done, we should not have broken the work- | self—I pity, but cannot help you—go. And now 
table. How often have my parents teld me that | Harry, it is pleasant to look at your honest face. 
one fault leads to another! And how often has| You did, to be sure, what we all too often do, 
my own experienee proved it to be true!”’ wrong; but you did not endeavor to escape pun- 
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ishment by accusing another, or uttering false- 
hoods—you had the courage and honesty to tell 
the truth and face the consequences; you have 
proved yeurself worthy of confidence, and you 
shall receive it. If you wish to continue with 
me, I will write to your father that I am now will- 
ing to complete the bargain on the most favora- 
ble terms for you.” 

We should like to follow George and Har- 
ry through the after years of their lives, but we 
cannot do it now; perhaps at some future time we 
may continue their history. 

Stockbridge. 

MORALITY. 





Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
HABITS OF CONTRADICTION. 

Anthony was a charming boy, he learned his 
lessons well, and obeyed promptly. But at the 
end of some time he was attacked, I know not 
how, witha sad malady, the love of contradiction. 
His father made many attempts to cure him, but 
in vain. His sister Maria, the ordinary compan- 
ion of his: sports, was very amiable, and would 
suffer injury rather than be led into a quarrel. 
Whenever, in-their plays, she perceived him be- 
ginning to yield to his quarrelsome disposition, 
she remained silent, and if he refused to play, lef 
him without a.word of complaint. This amiable 
conduct would certainly have reformed him, if the 
evil had not taken such deep root. 

Among Anthony’s companions there were some 
of a character similar to his own. One day he 
went to visit his friend Philip, where he found two 
other companions of his, Gustavus and Charles. 
Each one proposed a play, and each insisted that 
they should: play his; Anthony was more violent 
than the others. Philip endeavored to arrange 
matters amicably by proposing that they should 
play each.one in succession, and that they should 
draw lots-to know whose turn should come first. 
However no one would listen to him, each persist- 


ed obstinately in having his own way. The 
finally ewpernted in we wavy bad hewn nee Ter t. 


claring that he would never speak to the others 
as long as he lived. Anthony returned home in 
this temper; he wandered about gloomy and fret- 
ful, while his conscience faintly whispered that 
his uneasiness. was- cccasioned by his own fault. 
The next day he obtained permission of his father 
to visit Simon; another of his friends. Simon had 
a brother Christopher. They went all three into 
the garden to amuse themselves, and played for 
some time with great good humor. At length, 
Anthony perceived at the end of the garden a 
pond with a small boat on it. ‘* Oh! let us have 
a sail,”” said he to his companions. ‘‘ We are 
forbidden to do so,” replied Simon. ‘‘ My father 
takes us sometimes with him, but he has told us 
that if we ever went there alone, we should be 
deprived of this amusement forever.” 
Anthony. “ And why, pray?” 
Christopher. ‘‘ Because we do not understand 
how to manage a boat, and we should meet with 
some disaster.” 
A. ‘* Oh, if that is all, I know how to row.” 
S. ‘* That may be, but I should hardly like to 
trust you. Besides, papa has forbidden it, and 
that is enough.” 
C. * If you will wait till he comes in, I will 
ask him to give us a sail.” 
Anthony, however, would not yield; he contin- 
ued to dispute and to maintain that there was no 
danger. As the others remained firm, in spite of 
his calling them cowards, he grew angry, and 
left them as he had done his companions the pre- 
ceding day. They, not sorry to be rid of so dis- 
agreeable a companion, made no effort to retain 
him. His father who saw him return discontent-, 
ed and vexed, could not doubt that he was under 
the influence of his constant malady. 
** Are you not well, my son?”’ said he. 
A. ‘I wish I had staid at home.” 


A. ‘Only think, papa,those children are young- 
er than I am, and yet they would not believe me.” 
F. ‘‘ About what did they refuse to believe 
you?” 

A. ‘* There is in their garden a pond,and I want- 
ed to sail on it. You know you taught me how 
to row, yourself, when we were in the country. 
But they would not believe it,in spite of all I could 
say, and the little fools did nothing but repeat, 
‘ Papa has forbidden us.’ ” 

F. ‘* And you were displeased at that?” 

A. ‘* Yes, if people will not believe me when 
I am certain of a thing.” 

F. ‘* How can you be certain? Is it impossi- 
ble that you are mistaken?”’ 

A. ‘QO yes, papa.” 

F. ‘Instead of that, you are mistaken now.” 
A. “TI, papa!” 

F. ‘Yes; your friends were right to refuse 
geing oa the pond. Their father had not said to 
them, ‘‘if one of your companions who is older in- 
vites you, you may go,”’ but ‘‘ Do not go at all, 
wihout me.” If they had yielded to you, there- 
fore, they would have been guilty of disobe- 
dience,”’ 

A. ‘Ah, I see that I was a fool, can you for- 
give me, papa?” 

F. ‘* With all my heart, my son. And how I 
should rejoice, if from this moment, you would 
endeavor to overcome your great fault.” 

A. ‘I am willing enough, dear papa, if you 
will help me, and tell me when I am in danger of 
falling into it. I do not wonder that all my friewds 
have forsaken me, but I am afraid they will never 
love me again.” 

F. ‘If your resolution is serious, my son, and 
I believe that it is, you will be ableto keep it. Af- 
ter you have made trial of yourself for some time, 
go to your friends. They will pardon you, I am 
sure, and if they could not love Anthony quarrel- 
some and capricious, they will love more than 
ever Anthony mild and patient.” 

Anthony followed this advice; he corrected his 
fault, and was more relieved, more happy than 


aver 
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SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER.—WWo. III. 


The Notch-house. Awful destruction of the Willie 
family. 

**In the midst of life we are in death.” I was 
never so forcibly impressed with this sentiment, 
as when I stood alone in the house, once the hap- 
py house of a virtuous and excellent family, but 
now silent as the grave. The parents and chil- 
dren who lived in this house, were suddenly and 
together called to meet an awful death,—together, 


be crossed. It was in the middle of the night 
when the inhabitants of Conway were awaked from 
sleep by a trumpet from the opposite side of the 
river. Mr. and Mrs. Willie had been very anxious 
on account of the family of their son, and when 
they awoke and heard that trumpet sound they were 
much alarmed. He arose and went to the river 
side, and the man across the river told him that 
the house of his son was standing, but that his 
barn had been carried away by an avalanche and 
not one of the family could be found. At sun- 
rise numbers of the neighbors were collected on 
the banks of the river, and after much labor cros- 
sed and proceeded—a mournful group—up to the 
Notch house. As they travelled on, mile after 
mile, not a word was spoken, but tears told the 
sorrow of their hearts. - They expected to meet 
their beloved relations and friends no more, and 
went prepared with their shovels to make their 
graves by their once delightful home. 
** Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set,—but all; 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O! Death?! 
Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thovw art around vs in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us forth—and thou art there.” 
[To be concluded next week.} E. D. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 

SERMON VII. 
Matruew 6. 6. ‘*When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray te 
thy Fatker who isin secret; and thy Father who seeth 
in secret, shall reward thee openly.”” 

Do you, children, love God above all things? 
Is he your Father, your heavenly Father? then 
surely it must be your greatest pleasure to pray ~ 
to him; you have much to say to him; much to 
ask of him; and much to thank him for. Go chil- 


dren, if possible, where none can see you but 
Gou, yuur neavenly ratner, 24nd there pour vut 


your hearts before him, with all the duty and af- 
fection of a child; tell him how much you love 
him for all his goodness to you; that you would 
rather have his favor, the light of his countenance, 
than all the good things that this world can give 
you. You must tell him how grieved you are, 
that your giddy hearts are so apt to forget him 
amidst the follies and vanities of childhood and 
youth; that you so often pray to him without that 
reverence, love and affection which you ought 
ever to feel for him; that you so often read his 
holy word with carelessness and indifference, as 
if it were the word of man, and not the word of 
God, and that you are are not made holier by it. 





for the mother was found clasping her infant in 
her arms, and the sisters were found, as they 
died, embracing each other. The house is five 
miles from any other habitation, and located in 
the midst of the Notch of the White Mountains, 
The mountains before and behind the house seem 
to rise up and meet the skies, and the valley be- 
tween, where the river Saco runs, is but a 
few rods in width. On the banks of that sweet 
stream those happy children once played, and 
their joyful shouts echoed from mountain to moun- 
tain. Their parents looked upon them and were 
almost as happy as they. 

In any great rain, the rocks and earth from the 
summit or sides of the mountains are lossened and 
come tumbling down into the valley with a great 
crash, and bury up everything which comes in 
their way. 

I shall now give my readers the affecting 
aecount of the destruction of the Willie family 
who lived in the Notch house, as it was related 
to me by the aged mother of Mr. Willie, with 
tears streaming from her eyes. She lived at Con- 
way, a number of miles below the Notch house 
and on the opposite side of, the river. The river 





F. ‘“* Why?” 


was so much swollen by the rain that it could not 





You may lament over the pride, obstinacy, and 
|perverseness that you sometimes feel in your 
|hearts; and that you strive so little against these 


gente that you may conquer and overcome them. 


Thus may you humble yourselves before God for 
all your sins and follies, and that for Christ’s sake 
/he would forgive them all, and grant you the as- 
sistance of his good spirit to help you to love him 
more and serve him better. It is good, children, 
| to draw near to God, to show forth his loving 


|kindness in the morning, and his faithfulness 


‘every night. Begin every day with this delight- 
\ful service. You cannot surely awake in the 
| morning to health, to friends, to every blessing of 
|life, without thanking the God of your mercies, 
| who giveth you all things richly to enjoy. Dare 
not venture into the temptations of the day, with- 
out praying that God would be with you to keep 
you from sin, and deliver you from evil, Nor 
surely can you lie down at night in peace, with- 
out thanking the kind hand that has kept you from 
evil, and crowned the day with his loving kind- 
ness and tender mercies, without asking forgive- 
ness of your Heavenly Father for all that you 
have done amiss. Thus may you commit your- 
selves to his care through the dangers of the 
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night; for it is God only who can make you to 
dwell in safety. ' 

Thus, children, you may converse in secret 
with your Heavenly Father; and be assured, 
he who heareth the young ravens when they cry, 
will hear you when you pray unto him; he sees 
in secret the feeblest wish of your heart to love 
him and serve him; he will remember the kind- 
ness of your youth, and will reward you openly. 
Fear not,children, though you should have only a 
dark corner to pray in, your Heavenly Father 
sees you there. Fear not, though your compan- 
ions should laugh at you for being so precise 
about you prayers; remember whom you are to 
fear. Fear him who can kill hoth soul and body 
in hell. Your Heavenly Father sees when you 
are ashamed or afraid to pray tohim. Jesus has 
said,‘‘ He who is ashamed of me, of him will I be 
ashamed before my Father and his holy angels.” 

Believe it, children, you will never pray to him 
in vain. He will reward you in this world with 
every thing that he sees best for you; and at the 
last day he will reward you openly before men 
and angels. 

HYMN, 
Come, children, learn this kind command, 
To love the Lord your God; 
Love him with all your heart and mind 
And spread his praise abroad. 
?T was his kind hand your being gave, 
And formed you of the ground; 
And ‘tis the same almighty hand, 
That fills creation round. 
Soon as your infant years began, 
Your life was crowned with love; 
And every blessing you receive, 
Is given you from above. 
Let your first thoughts by morning light 
Ascend to God on high; 
And in the evening raise your thoughts 
Above the starry sky. 
He loves to hear your infant cries, 
He bids you seek his face: 
Go, like the children of his love, 
And ask his promised grace. 
To him let your first vows be paid, 
He merits all your love; 
Tell him there’s none you love like God, 
In earth or heaven above. 
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Written for the Seutive Compunien. 
TEA TABLE-TALK.—.Ve. 3. 


Oh Father, I’m so glad you’ve come at last, 
for Mother has gone out to tea, and little Emily 
is fast asleep, and I’ve nobody to talk to but Di- 
nah, and she is busy getting tea,—and I’m so 
lonely, do please tell me a good story about some- 
thing. 

Well let me see; did you ever hear about the 
Welch Martyr dog named Ciliart? 

No, father, will you tell me about him? 





hastily snatched the curtain from the cradle and! T was travelling, they gave me books and tracts 
saw that their dear baby was gone. | for distribution, After they had left the room, I 
Oh, father, 1 hope Ciliart did’nt kill it—did he? was induced to make some inquiries concerning 
Listen and you will hear. The poor mother cast | them, and was told that they were sisters, who 
one glance at the savage animal, screaming with | resided in a neighboring parish, and that they 
horror as she pointed her finger at him; her eyes| were uncommon Christians. ‘‘ Their books,” said 
rolled wildly, and she fell backward upon the|the clergyman, ‘are in almost every town in this 
floor. Llewellyn drew his sword and with one| County; and the good they have done, will never 
blow thrust it through the dog, which fell at his| be known until the judgment day. I do not think,” 
feet, still wagging his tail and looking all affec-|he added, ‘‘ that the loss of any elder in the 
tion, as if conscious of his innocence. He howl-| church, of which they are members, or of the pas- 
ed in agony and expired, his eye even in death |tor even, would be so sensibly felt in this region, 
still fixed on his master. as the loss of one of these girls.” ‘‘ I conclude 
Oh, father, 1 can’t help crying, for I know he | they are in possession of considerable property?” 
did’nt kill the baby. ‘«They have none,” was his reply, ‘‘ only what 
Well, perhaps he did’nt; but I'll tell you the| they obtain by their industry. They are always 
rest. Llewellyn in his distraction upset the cra-|employed, and extremely economical; and they 
dle, and underneath it safely lay sleeping with a| devote all they have to the Lord.” 

smile on its little face the infant babe! In anoth-| Again thought I to myself, if all the fen.ales in 
er part of the room he found the body of a@ wolf,|our churches were like these two sisters, the 
torn, mangled and dead. He turned his eyes to| world would soon be converted. 

Ciliart, but alas he was dead. He would then 
have given all the world to bring him to life, for 
the faithful Ciliart had seen the wolf, and with- 
drawn from the chase. He had watched his 
movements, und found that he had scented human 
flesh in his master’s house. His sagacity had 
contrived to remove the babe and deposit it safe- 
ly beneath the cradle, in anticipation of the com- 
ing of the wolf. He had gained the victory, and 
there he waited his master’s return to deliver up 
his little charge and receive the caresses of its 
father for- his fidelity. 

Oh, father, how dreadfully he must have felt. 
Well he might have had a grave stone for such a 
good dog as that—why I thought my Fido was 
the best dog that ever lived; but I think Ciliart 
was better, don’t you? 


[S. S. Visiter. 





LEARNING. 








THE SELF-GOVERNED SCHOOL. 


‘*T wish,” said Edward, ‘‘ we could be per- 
mitted, when at School to do as we please. It is 
so unpleasant to be told to do this, and not to do 
that, I am tiredof school,” ‘*‘ So am I,” replied 
Caroling, ‘‘ and I cannot see why our teachers 
need to be so strict and watchful. We are old 
enough to govern ourselves, and all we want of a 
teacher is to direct us in our studies.” 

Providence at that time had commited to my 
care a very flourishing and interesting school in 
the town of composed of from 25 to 30 pupils 
of different ages, from that of sixteen down to the 
child of five. Caroline was one of the eldest 
scholars, and Edward a few years younger. I 
= | happened to hear the conversation related above, 
and though Caroline blushed excessively when 
she perceived that I had heard her remark, yet 


I once spent a Sabbath in the town of ‘ : : : 
After the aie service was ended. I took my |2"¢ did not, like Edward, leave the room in haste. 
ot |. As I had from the first accustomed my pupils to 


seat in the session room of the church, where | : a igi ‘ 
found the Sabbath school assembled. I always |® certain degree of familiarity with me, and had 
\not only permitted but encouraged them to con- 


want to know what is going on in the Sabbath | ; 
school, for I consider it a pretty good index of the | Y°"S® frankly, upon any proper subject, and even 
upon the measures I had seen fit to adopt in the 


state of religion in the society. Here I found the | : ; 
teachers seated with their respective classes, all | ™@nagement of the school, I continued with the 
in good order. Presently the superintendent shook | amiable girl, the conversation which Edward had 
a small bell, when all the school instantly arose, |commenced: and endeavored to convince her, 
and prayer was offered. Then the several clas- that were I to drop the reins of government even 
ses recited their lessons, and most of them ap- for one week, she would be among the first to re- 
peared very attentive. One teacher, I observed | West me to resume them. She was, however in- 
wept much when she told her scholars of the love | C'edulous, and expressed a desire that I would 
of Jesus; and they wept likewise. try the experiment for a limited period, and allow 
THE GAILY DRESSED TEACHER. the pupils to act according totheir pleasure. Af- 


ter a few days reflection, and after consulting 
There was a teacher not far from me, who, | most of the parents of the children, I announced 
afier hearing her class recite their verses, seem- 


jin th hool one Mond ing, that duri 
ed to think she had nothing more to do. She was| ae ethaiiteat suuk’ ts tenet’ t cena oe 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 





VISIT TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 














There is a mountain in Wales by the name of 


Snowdon, said to be the highest mountain there. 


r 
At the base of it is a stone standing called Bedd Ps, silk frock, as they were quite uneasy, and that time would be for the 


Gelert, or the grave of Ciliart. 


Llewellyn the Great. It seems that Llewell 
come to this place with his wife and family to spend 
the hunting season. The favorite dog ofhis pack was 
this Ciliart. He missed him one day when hunt- 
ing, and was much vexed to be obliged to return 
without his usual success on account of the ab- 
sence of his dog. His wife had been with him, 
as it was the custom of the time for females to 
engage in such exercises. 
entered the door of his house, followed by his 
wife, the first object he met was Ciliart, who 
came along wagging his tail to express his wel- 
come. Llewellyn would have rebuked him for 
his absence from duty that day, but he noticed, 
much to his surprise, that his mouth and head and 
parts of his body were stained with blood; Llew- 
ellyn and his wife at once rushed into the nursery; 
and as they saw the floor marked with blood, they 


‘ /the remainder of the week, at least, I should sim- 
ichly dressed, and seemed much concerned, lest | ply act as Instructor, in hearing their lessons— 


he little boys should lay their hands on her nice that all the control I should exercise over them in 





As he dismounted and | 


Some of them climbed over the bench- 


The teacher took no notice of them, but played 
with her fan and adjusted her dress. 





| spent more time, this morning, before her glass 
in adorning her person, than on her knees befor 
\the Lord, pleading for the souls of those little i 
| mortal beings committed to her charge! 


THE TWO UNCOMMON CHRISTIANS. 

After the school was closed, I retired to the 
house of the clergyman near by, where I was in- 
troduced to two young ladies, who, like myself, 
were visiters in the place. They were attired in 
the plainest, cheapest style, yet perfectly neat. 
They presented the minister with a bundle of 
books for a Sabbath school, in a remote and in- 
digent part of his parish, and being informed that 


> 
e 
m- 





That teacher, thought I to myself, probably | 





purpose of preventing 


There a long, | constantly nestling about, because they had noth-/ any riot, or act of notorious misconduct. I re- 
long while ago, was buried a favorite dog of| ing to do. 


minded them that asthe course adopted, was at 


yn had | es; one laid his head on the seat and fell asleep, | their own particular and urgent request, I trusted 
| while two others played, and even laughed aloud. | 


that their sense of propriety, and the wish to prove 

to me, to their parents, and to the world, that 
ithey could govern themselves, would keep each 
one watchful and attentive; and that till they re- 
' quested it, by a unanimous voice, I should not 
| resume the reins of government over them. 

The announcement of my scheme was evident- 
ly received with a variety of emotions, and I 
thought that some of the elder ones regretted the 
course I was taking. However, having resigned 
my authority, except a sufficient portion of it to 
enable me to keep them together,—in order that 
they might feel as much freedom as circumstances 
would admit, I took a book and turning my face 
from the school, busied myself in reading, until 
some one of the classes should inform me they 
were ready for recitation.—The first day, all 
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Youth’s Companicn. 









th.age went quite harmoniously. 
were very silent and diligent, and I ha 
to complain. Caroline and Edward were delighte 
with the success of the new arrangements, and af- 
feetionately congratulated me upon my relea 
from care. 
whole very comfortably ,thoug 
evidently began to feel that they found difficul-| 
ties which they had not anticipated. The machin-| 
ery which had acted so correctly for a few hours, | 
began to be deranged. First one wheel stopped | 
and then another; one went too fast and another | 
too slow. Still nothing irreparably defective ap- 
peared, and the day closed nearly to the satisfac-| 
tion of all. Wednesday came. That morning, | 
when as usual recitations were expected, several | 
of the elder scholars were deficient. They had no 
reason to offer, and as they were their own masters, 
I required none. Yet they were manifestly dissat- | 
isfied with themselves and with each other. On! 
that day there was much less of order and atten- 
tion to business, and several made complaint of 
acts of petty mischief committed by their com- 
panions. I became satisfied that another day | 
would terminate the experiment to my satisfaction, 
and to their entire conviction. Indeed had I sug- 
gested it, there would have been an unanimous re- | 
quest that government might be re-established. 

uring the day but few recitations were attended. 
All my beloved pupils,-except three or four, ap- 
peared unhappy and the multitude and nature of 
their thogghts grievously troubled them. They 
had no guide, and were like sailors at sea, with- 
out pilot or compass. 1 was not sorry to see them 
thus, but on the whole thought it best to wait 
the events of the following day. Thursday ar- 
rived. When I reached the school, I found all 
the children in their places; they had plainly been 
counselling as to future measures; and I had 
scarcely taken my usual seat when two of the eld- 
est approached, and in the name and on the be- 
half of the whole school, besought me to resume 
my former authority. 

This unanimous request, proceeded from a deep | 
conviction that government was essential to their 
happiness as individuals, as well as to their profi-| 
ciency as scholars. 

Thereupon I took occasion to explain to them 
somewhat of the nature and principles of govern- 
ment in general, under all circumstances; and I 
am sure-that in the end, most of them came to 


d no reason 











The children will be too lazy for that.” The little fellow was in 
hearing, and these words came upon him like a thun- 
d_ derbolt. 
| thrown himself into the well, if he had had courage 
| enough ; but it wrought an entire change in his cha- 
S€ | racter. 
Tuesday came and passed, upon the | Jazy afterwards. His health and constitution improv- 
hsome of the children | ed in proportion as he became more industrious, and 


For a moment he would have run away, or 
His father never had occasion to call him 


now, that twenty years have passed away, and brought 
him forward into the bustling scenes of life, no. one un- 
acquainted with the past would suppose that indolence 
was ever his besetting sin. 





Fate of the Sabbath Breakers. 

A few months ago, there lived a man in one of the 
Western States, who was in the habit of riding about 
the country, and trading, on the Sabbath. This day, 
set apart by the Lord, as a day of rest from secular 
toil, to afford man a season for special attention to 
his spiritual and immortal interest, to perpetuate the 
knowledge and worship of the true God, and comme- 
morate.the works of Creation and Redemption; this 
important and * holy time” he has been heard to say, 
in answer to kind reproof, was “ as good a day as any” 
for him to trade for cattle. Now, filo not pretend to 
say, what are, or what are nol the judgments of Hea- 
ven; but it may be for the interests of the community, 
to know what was the fate of , the person alluded 
to above. Poor man! my heart aches when { think 
of him! I heartily sympathize with his friends in 





their affliction; but, I also feel for the precious inter- 


ests of other Sabbath breakers, and would wish them 


Some time had passed, and it was now dark, when 
as she sat alone in the parlor, she heard some little 
feet patting on the stairs, and soon the door opened 
and a younger child about three years old, peeped in, 
and said, ‘ Mother, do come and pray with us—we 
cannot go to sleep till you do—Francis will keep stilt 
now.” She immediately followed the child to the 
chamber, where she found Francis with his face coy- 
ered and sobbing aloud. “ Francis,” said she, “ what 
is the matter, my dear?” ‘I want you to pray with 
us, Mother; I am afraid to go to sleep, if you don’t!” 
[S. S. Advocate. 





He that spareth the Rod hateth his Son, 

A certain farmer had an only son, to whom he was 
| greatly attached, and never could think of chastising 
| him for his faults. When he arrived at the age of 
| twelve years, he bade adieu to his father’s house, and 
| Went away, For nearly twenty years he was never 

heard of. It happened, however, that the old man 
was under the necessity of taking a journey a consi- 
| derable way, with a large sum of money. He had to 
pass a wood; and, as he went on, 2 man rushed from 
it, seized his horse, and demanded his money. ‘The 
oki man remonstrated with him, He would not hear, 
| but again demanded his money. Most reluctantly he 
| gave itup. ‘The robber gazed at him, and said, ** Do 
you know me?” ‘* No,” said the old man. ‘ Do you 
not know me?” he repeated. ‘* No, I do not know 
you.” ‘* Well,” replied the robber, ‘* I am your son !? 
and returning his money, added, “ Had you corrected 
| me when young, I might have been a comfort to you; 








to take warning and repent, before it is forever too | but now I am a disgrace to you and a pest to society.”” 


late! 


thenticated fact. 
Mr. 





purchased a lot of cattle. 
same da 
had paic 


Suffice it to say, that what follows is a well au- | 
On the last Sabbath in May, 1835, 
He started on the | 
to drive that part of them home which he 
for, expecting the man from whom he had 
purchased, to drive the remainder to him next day, 
and receive the balance of the money. After proceed- | 





Infection. 

There are diseases that are infectious; he who has 
| them is in danger of communicating them to all around 
him. Wouldst thou avoid the plague? Go not near 
one who is sick thereof; come not into his house, touch 
not his clothes, let not the air that has breathed on 


ing on his way some distance, the horizon was dark-| him breathe on thee. 


ened. 
forebodings of a coming storm. 


pest came on, and with one of its thunder-bolts sud- ! 
denly prostrated him and his horse on the ground.— 
The next day, while the man was performing his en- 


gagement in driving the other part of the cattle, h 
was the first who discovered the catastrophe. Th 


and the cattle feeding around them, 


loons torn, and the saddle being a little injured. 
uncertain is this life! 


bath-breakers, as well as others be prepared for sudden | 


death! [ By a Clergyman for the Pastor’s Journal. 


At Alcester, in Warwickshire, (England,) a young woman 
went on the Lord’s day to a green, where she declared she | 


Heaven’s artillery began to roar, and exhibit | 
At length, the tem- | 


€| Psalm xvi. 3. 
“4 


horse and his rider were both lying dead in the road, 
The man hav-| 
ing his hat broken in, his face disfigured, his panta- 
ow | 
And how important that Sab-| 


My child, such a disease is sin. The company, the 
| conversation, the looks of a sinner communicate sin. 
Wouidst thou keep thyself pare from its defilement? 
| Keep thyself from the friendship of the wicked, and 
| let thy delight be in “ the saints that are in the earth.” 
[Emblems for Youth. 


The Dream, 
Hast thou dreamed a dream of terror, and been ter- 
fied? Or bast thou dreamed a dream of delight, and 
hath ‘‘ thy sleep been sweet unto thee?” Jer. xxxi. 26. 
| Yet thou didst awake, and get thee to the business of 





| vi 


| the day, and the vision of the night was no more re- 
| membered : the terror of the dream disquieted thee 
| not; its delight added not to thy happiness. 


My child, this life is but i i i 
would dance as long as she could stand; but while she was | ¥ child, thie life ts bet as a night, and its business 


thus employed, she was struck with a violent disease, of 


and its pleasures but as a dream. When the soul 





understand very clearly that no community could 
be long happy or prosperous without it. The ‘es- 
son then learned, they have never forgotten. 
Many of those children, are now parents and 
heads of families, and their children are profiting 
by the experience of those three days of self-con- 
trol. Caroline especially, who is now a happy 
mother, because a truly pious one, often tells her 
children the story of the scholars who did as they 
pleased: and she has often said that before the 
second day had closed, she saw clearly that she 
needed some one to govern her. 

[ Father’s Magazine. 





MISCELLANY. 
The Lazy Boy Cured. 

In a family of children, all of whom were taught to 
work as soon as they could do any thing, the second 
son was notoriously disposed to distribute his tasks a- 
mong his fellows. He was averse to labor, and more 
skilful and active in framing excuses, than doing his 
duty. Brothers and sisters complained, and parents 
remonstrated, So:netimes they encouraged and some- 
times threatened. They hired and they a 
He promised, and broke ‘his promises, and was an 
idle boy still, and still bore reproach for it. He loved 
his book, but not his work. One day, when a favorite 
aunt was on a visit to the family, she complimented 
his father for the active industry of his boys. As none 
of the boys were present, they talked freely, suppos- 
ing that no one heard. ‘* My boys are all good to 
work,” said the father, “except one. There is L—, 
he is good’ for nothing. What you get out of him, 
eosts more than it comes to. He cares for nothing 
but his book. I don’t know but I must send him to 
college, when he is old enough; but I am afraid he 





| leaves the body, the Christian wakes to an eternal 


Fi 


which she soon died. How dangerow@ it is to break the | da . . 
. - . y- And what shall it concern him then whether 
Sabbath and cin against-Ged! [Morning Star. | his dream in this life were sad or pleasant? ib. 











A Child’s Influence in Doing Good. 

A little girl, twelve years old, who attends our Sab- 
bath school, lives near a Catholic family, in which 
| there is one little girl about ten years old. This little 
itl was invited to attend the Sabbath school. Her 
ther was a poor man, rendered so by a very com- 
mon and wicked indulgence of many of that people, 
and was therefore unable to clothe (or at least he did 
not) the child in a manner decent to appear abroad. 
This litthe member of our Sabbath school, took the 
Catholic child to her father’s house, looked up some 

of her own clothes; and with her own earnings, went 
| toa store and bought the child a new frock, and made 
it up herself, and fitted her to go to the Sabbath school, 
where they both now attend—and we have good rea- 
| son to hope that much good may result from the labor 
| of love of this liule girl.—[ By aMissionary, Pastor’sJ. 


Communicated for the Youth's Companion. 
To the Juvenile Charitable Society, Concord, N.H. 
By Miss R. C. 
Every little hand how busy, 
Every little heart how light; 
From eldest Miss to youngest Missee, 
Every countenance how bright. 
There sits one, the Lady Mistress, 
Busy with her scissors bright; 
Here a little infant seamstress, 
Asking, ‘* Am I doing right?” 
Happy children, what can call you 
Thus to labor actively ? 
Does the fear of want appal you? 
Or is it work of charity? 


Do you for those heathen labour— 
Far o’er seas in distant isles— 

Who ne’er heard of Christ our Saviour— 
Where the Sabbath never smiles? 


Do yoo know that those dear children, 
Bound to us by terider ties, 

To the God of man’s creation, 
Offered are in sacrifice? 

These neat garments you are fitting 
For the forms you ne’er may see, 

Think you, gratitude possessing, 
They will pray to God for thee? 

Then while every heart rejoices 
In your pleasant work today, 

Raise to Heaven your cheerful voices, 
For your heathen sisters pray. 

















‘6 Mother, do come and pray with us.’’ 


Not long since, at a meeting of a Maternal Associa- 
tion in M y, Ms. the question was under discussion 
whether every mother present would solemnly engage 
daily to retire and pray with her children, One lady 
stated, that it had been her invariable practice ever 
since she had been a mother; and that she had been 
very forcibly impressed with the visible influence up- 
on her children. ‘She then retated the following af- 
fecting incident. One evening, about the usual time 
for retiring, little Francis had got into a frolic, and 
continued for a long time in high glee. She tried va- 
rious expedients to render him sober, that she might 
retire with the children alone as usual, but in vain. 
At length she told Francis that as he was so rude, she 
could net pray with him that night, and immediately 
sent him with the other children to their chamber. 























